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Difcourfe  was  deemed  Man’s  nobleft  attribute, 

And  written  words  the  glory  of  his  hand  ; 

Then  followed  Printing  with  enlarged  command 
For  thought — dominion  vaft  and  abfolute 
For  fpreading  truth,  and  making  love  expand. 

Wordsworth. 


THE  fight  of  an  old  book  is  pleafing  both  to  fage  and  fimple,  and  yet,  in 
accordance  with  the  adage,  that  cc  a great  book  is  a great  evil” — a new  book 
is  far  more  profitable  ; but  the  mode  of  producing  this  book,  whether  new  or  old,  is 
a matter  almoft  neceftarily  unknown,  and  it  is  this  which  I fhall  endeavour  to  convey 
to  you  in  elucidating  my  prefent  fubjedt — Printing. 

As  an  idea , Printing  is  loft  in  the  remoteft  ages  of  antiquity.  The  moment 
man  had  a hiftory,  his  firft  endeavour  muft  have  been  to  preferve  and  tranfmit  a 
memory  of  his  adtions,  and  fuch  being  the  cafe,  we  find  that  all  nations  with  any 
civilifation,  and  even  favage,  had  their  feveral  and  peculiar  means  for  this  purpofe. 
The  Chinefe  had  their  wood-blocks  ; the  Afiyrians  their  cylinders  and  bricks,  infcribed 
or  fculptured  ; the  Egyptians  their  hieroglyphs,  facred  and  fealed,  and  demotic  for  the 
people ; the  Scandinavians,  their  runes ; the  Mexicans,  their  pidture-writing.  The 
Romans  had  ftamped  impreftions  on  the  aflayed  cubes  of  their  metals,  while  the 
Etrufcan  and  other  early  nations  pradtifed  fimilar  means  of  infcription.  A king  of 
Greece  wrote  reverfely  upon  his  hand  the  word  fignifying  <c  Vidtory,”  and  imprefled 
it  on  the  liver  of  the  vidtim,  to  infpire  his  foldiers  with  a favourable  omen.  A 
diftinguifhed  philofopher,  and  firft  of  orators,  illuftrated  his  argument  againft  the 
chance  creation  of  the  world  by  the  impoflibility  of  letters  fortuitoufty  arranging  them- 
felves  fo  as  to  produce  a page.  The  combination  of  this  idea  and  device  would  have 
conftituted  printing. 
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A curious  feature  in  the  hiftory  of  inventions  is,  that  they  have  often 
trembled  on  the  verge  of  difcovery ; and  it  would  feem  that  many  of  thefe 
ancient  means  were  not  only  antecedents,  but  firft  dawns  of  printing  ; for  we  find 
in  yet  later  ages  of  antiquity,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  in  later  periods  of  national 
antiquity,  that  thefe  firft  efforts  of  printing  acquired  more  decided  developments. 
You  have  feen  the  Aflyrian  entablatures  in  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  The  wild  fhepherd 
with  his  wandering  flock  faw  with  amazement  his  refufcitated  empire  rife  from  the 
tomb  of  ages  at  the  command  of  European  intelligence  and  fkill.  Fancy  to  yourfelves 
the  long  halls  of  the  Aflyrian  kings,  adorned  thus  with  the  hiftories  of  their 
anceftors,  when  all  thofe  cuneiform  characters  were  filled  in  with  glittering  metal,  fo 
that  he  who  walked  might  read  ; and  perceive  a double  truth  in  Shakefpeare’s  words, 
that  there  are  “ fermons  in  ftones.”  But  this  was  not  merely  the  boaft  of  barbaric 
ftate.  The  records  of  the  Chaldean  feers,  their  aftronomical  calculations,  their  title- 
deeds,  their  legal  writings,  were  printed  on  cylinders  of  clay,  and  infcriptions  have 
been  found  fo  minute,  as  to  require  the  ufe  of  a magnifying  glafs  to  decypher  them. 
Nay  more,  thefe  tablets  of  baked  clay  was  their  monetary  medium.  After  a filence 
of  3000  years,  thefe  characters  fpeak  again ; not  merely  by  the  fkill  of  the  interpreter, 
but  by  the  power  of  the  type-founder.  And  with  this  phafe  of  books,  the  Englifh 
names  of  Layard  and  of  Rawlinfon  are  imperifhably  connected.  But  the  value  of 

thefe  ftone  books  is  double  and  reflected,  and  fhows  that  the  people  who  ufed  them 

»* 

had  not  merely  their  own  requirements  in  view,  but  looked  forward,  as  it  were,  to 
their  influence  on  pofterity  ; for  the  decyphering  of  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphs — 
another  phafe  of  literature — depends  upon  the  difcovery  of  the  Rofetta  ftone,  which 
tranflated  thofe  characters  into  the  world-known  language  of  the  Greeks. 

As  the  mode  of  cutting  fentences  and  legends  in  the  reverfed  order  neceflary 
for  communicating  them  to  other  fubftances  was  thus  underftood  and  practifed,  it 
feems  but  another  ftep  in  the  progrefs  of  difcovery  to  devife  a method  of  engraving 
and  arranging  words,  fo  that,  by  the  application  of  a fuitable  pigment,  thefe  words 
might  be  imprefled  upon  paper,  or  any  fimilar  fubftance,  and  copies  multiplied  (for  it  is 
this  multiplication  that  is  the  eflence  of  printing)  at  pleafure.  Difcoveries,  like  thefe, 
however,  have  in  a very  remarkable  manner  fhown  that  thele  early  means,  abortive  as 
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they  were,  had  an  everlafting  value.  Hiftories,  deeds,  almanacs,  and  even  fpelling- 
books,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib  ; and  while  the 
papyrus  and  parchment  volumes  of  the  vaft  libraries  of  Byzantium  and  Alexandria 
have  almoft,  if  not  entirely  difappeared,  the  granite  pages  of  Egypt,  and  the  clay 
leaves  of  Afiyria,  have  efcaped  the  ravages  of  time  for  the  confirmation  of  truth.  But 
though  the  art  thus  trembling  into  exiftence,  prematurely  perifiied,  its  cognate  power, 
writing,  flourifiied ; and  in  different  countries,  and  in  their  different  characters, 
continued  to  enfhrine  and  communicate  the  impulfes  and  the  mafter-pieces  of 
thought. 

From  the  heroic  to  the  middle  ages  there  is  a blank  that  we  can  hardly  folve, 
and  which  in  the  contemplation  of  the  fubjeCt  it  is  unneceffary  to  confider.  Hiftory 
became  mythology — learning  fable — and  the  foie  repofitories  of  ancient  learning  were 
found  in  the  abodes  of  monks.  In  thefe  times  alfo  there  was  no  diffufion  of  know- 
ledge. There  were  indeed  written  books — but  no  popular  literature.  The  learning 
which  exifted  was  the  privilege  of  the  monks  ; the  books  were  in  the  libraries  of  the 
nobles.  One  remarkable  character  of  thefe  books  was  their  exquifite  ornamentation. 
This  was  carried  to  the  higheft  pitch  by  the  artiftic  deligns  and  brilliantly  elaborated 
colours  of  the  illuminator.  From  the  Roman  writing  with  a ftylus  upon  a tablet  of 
wax  ; from  the  Egyptian  ufe  of  the  papyrus,  to  this  beautifully  printed  writing, 
there  was  a great  diftance  and  a correfponding  advance  ; — the  art  was  a profeflion  ; 
and  the  monk  manufcript  writer  fat  with  his  implements  in  his  fecluded  room,  the 
Scriptorium , the  type  of  the  modern  printer.  Thefe  beautiful  manufcripts,  gems  of 
art,  and  pricelefs  ornaments  of  library  and  mufeum,  were  not,  like  the  infpirations 
of  the  painter,  the  refult  of  an  harmonious  whole — they  were  (like  the  carving  of 
a fet  of  Indian  chefs-men)  the  painfully  elaborated  work  of  a lifetime.  There  were 
peculiar  inftruments  ufed  in  their  production  ; there  was  a fchool  for  ftudents  in  the 
art ; and  in  faCt,  the  working  fecret  of  their  labour  muft  have  partaken,  more  or  lefs, 
of  the  character  of  the  modern  fign-painter,  when  he  paints  written  characters  on  a 
board.  They  had  the  advantage  over  their  defendants,  the  printers,  in  beauty  of 
defign,  durability  of  print,  and  perhaps  in  a certain  immunity  from  immediate  error. 
Yet,  fubfequently,  thefe  valuable  manufcripts,  from  fcarcity  of  material,  became 
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defaced  by  worfe  than  barbarian  ignorance,  for  worthlefs  treatifes,  and  under  the 
name  of  palimpfefts,  have  been  again,  like  their  predecelfors  in  ftone,  decyphered  and 
reftored.  But,  and  utterly  apart  from  the  prime  power  of  printing  as  we  now  enjoy 
it,  in  the  illimitable  multiplication  of  the  fame  work,  the  printer  enjoys  advantages 
which  are  peculiarly  his  own.  By  the  variability  of  his  materials  he  can  change  the 
form  of  the  work ; admit  infertions,  clofe  up  deletions  ; and,  to  complete  the  printer’s 
triumph,  by  the  divifion  of  the  manufcript,  a work  might  be  faid  to  have  hardly 
commenced  until  it  was  concluded.  Even  at  this  period  there  were  certain  characteristics 
amongft  the  written  books  of  various  countries,  provinces,  and  monafteries,  in. contrail; 
to  thofe  exiting  in  the  large  cities,  or  corporations ; and  it  is  to  this  difference  of 
writing,  or  rather,  as  we  fhould  defcribe  it,  caligraphy,  that  we  may  afcribe  the  ftyles 
and  differences  of  the  earlier  types.  In  fact,  this  was  much  the  fame,  as  if  our  modern 
authors  were  to  have  types  call  for  their  refpective  works,  according  to  their  feveral 
fcript  characters.  The  endeavour  to  imitate  thefe  manufcripts  led  to  the  difcovery 
of  printing.  Letters-patent  of  the  rocks,  ftone-books,  clay-books,  the  Egyptian 
reed,  bark,  parchment,  paper ; thefe  fhow  the  conftant  delire  of  man  to  be 
immortal ; and  tc  point  the  moral,”  that  human  means  walk  fide  by  fide  with  human 
necefiities.  But  the  moil  extraordinary  fact,  and  ftrongly  exemplifying  that  trifles  lie 
at  the  bottom  of  truth,  in  the  hiftory  of  printing  is  this  : that  while  rocks  were 
hiftoric,  and  tablets  perfonal,  rags  and  lampblack  are  ubiquitous  and  univerfal. 

Printing,  not  merely  the  impreflment  of  particular  characters,  but  the  realifation 
of  Cicero’s  notion — -that  is,  printing  with  moveable  types — owes  its  origin,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  the  united  labours  of  three  great  names:  Gutenberg, 
Fault,  and  Schoeffer  : Mentz,  in  Germany,  has  the  honour  of  its  birth  ; Gutenberg, 
the  lapidary,  was  its  difcoverer.  Before  the  time,  however,  of  Gutenberg,  and  in 
connection  with  an  important  branch  of  printing  (in  fact  the  very  mother  of  the  art 
we  now  poflefs),  wood-engraving,  picture-blocks  of  Scriptural  fubjects,  with  explanatory 
fentences,  had  been  in  circulation  ; and  thefe  might  have  fuggefted — in  fact,  we  have 
authority  that  they  did  fuggeft — the  idea  to  Gutenberg  of  cutting  in  a reverfed  order, 
and  in  relief,  words,  fentences,  or  whole  pages  of  manufcript  upon  wooden  blocks. 
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Thefe  block-books  were,  in  faCt,  fomewhat  like  the  ivory  diptychs  of  the  Confuls  and 
the  Church,  depicting  fome  history  or  legend,  with  a few  words  commemorative  of 
the  faCt.  Three  things  are  remarkable  concerning  the  infancy  of  the  art : the  fecrecy 
at  firft  adopted,  which  ferved  but  for  its  perfection  at  the  hands  of  its  difcoverers ; 
the  lawfuits  which  attended  the  feveral  partnerships,  which,  by  communicating  the 
difcovery,  ferved  to  diffufe  it  when  perfected ; and  laftly,  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
fpread  over  the  world.  Hence  the  rival  claims  of  other  cities  to  the  honour  of  the 
invention ; for  it  was  the  higheft  of  honours,  by  one  Simple  thought  laboriously 
wrought  out  by  Simple  means,  to  have  advanced  the  intellect,  the  induStry,  and  the 
deftinies  of  the  world. 

A religious  movement  was  at  the  beginning  of  thefe  block-books ; this  is 
evident  from  the  titles — the  Art  of  Dying,  the  Apocalypfe,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
Bible  of  the  Poor.  The  very  firSt  principles  of  religious  faith  and  inStruCtion  was 
their  balls.  And,  in  faCt,  as  they  were  both  novel  and  fuggeftive,  we  can  eaSily  conceive, 
that  they  were  very  good  Substitutes  of  their  time  for  preaching.  Our  own  pious  Latimer 
took  as  text  of  a fermon  at  St.  Paul’s  Crofs,  a Still  earlier  example  of  the  practice  of 
wood-engraving,  in  a pack  of  cards.  It  is  interesting  to  trace,  at  once,  the  difference 
of  religious  feeling — the  advance  and  the  contrasts  of  art — in  thefe  earlieft  engravings. 
Some  of  the  Subjects  are  Simple,  and  fome  of  them  fublime ; fome  of  them  are  rude, 
and  others  idealistic.  We  have  the  fall  of  Man,  and  the  fall  of  Lucifer;  and  while 
in  thefe,  the  defign  is  of  the  coarfeSt,  in  the  illustration  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  we 
have  artistic  and  poetic  developments  of  the  text.  Some  of  them  poSTefs  all  the 
delicacy  of  the  tracery  of  the  old  illuminators  ; in  faCt,  on  comparifon,  they  would 
appear  to  have  been  executed  by  them  ; in  others  the  feCtions  of  the  fepulchral  braSTes 
of  the  period  in  their  feveral  compartments  form  the  framework  for  groups  of 
Scriptural  Subjects ; while  the  text  is  inferted,  either  in  folid  lines,  or  verfes  in  graceful 
fcrolls.  But  this,  however  interesting  to  the  archasologift,  would  be  but  little  in  place, 
if  it  were  not  for  this — that  from  it  Typography  arofe — while  Typography  has  repaid 
the  benefit,  by  constantly  adopting  in  her  fervice,  as  her  chiefeft  ornament,  the  art  of 
wood-engraving. 

Apart  from  the  labour  of  the  operation,  two  difficulties  here  arofe  : — the  great 
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expenfe  attending  it,  and  the  ufeleffnefs  of  the  blocks  for  any  other  purpofe.  It  was 
here  Fault,  the  goldfmith,  came  forward  with  his  capital  and  his  aid.  The  art, 
however,  was  ftill  imperfeCt ; the  wooden  types  would  not  regifter,  or  remain  uniform, 
thus  deftroying  the  beauty  of  the  impreflion,  and  almoft  rendering  the  improvement 
nugatory  ; Schoeffer  then  crowned  the  whole  by  the  fabrication  of  the  punch  and 
matrix,  which  produced  that  wondrous  power,  a printing  type.  Strange,  however, 
that  thofe  ancient  wooden  types  ftill  hold  their  ground  : the  pofters  in  the  ftreets  are 
printed  from  them.  Strange,  too,  that  while  thefe  types  ftill  keep  their  name,  the 
Canon,  the  Auguftin,  and  the  Pica,  the  movement  of  time  and  human  {kill  has  given 
us  thofe  beautiful  forms  of  type,  the  Minion,  the  Diamond,  and  the  Pearl. 

Firft  difcoveries  have  always  loomed  into  the  land  of  legend  : it  may  fairly  be 
affumed,  that  half  the  magic  in  the  world  was  the  refult  of  ifolated  difcovery  before 
the  popular  mind  was  prepared  to  receive  it : and  one  of  thefe  worthies,  Fauft, 

became  aftociated  in  the  popular  mind  with  the  character  of  forcerer.  On  his  arrival 
in  Paris,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XI.,  the  rapidity  of  the  production  of  thefe  fabricated 
manufcripts,  with  the  rubrical  ornaments,  fufpeCted  to  be  blood,  gave  rife  to  the  ftory 
of  the  Devil  and  DoCtor  Fauftus.  But  the  more  humble  workmen,  on  their  difperfion, 
took  refuge  in  the  monasteries,  and  here  in  peace  purfued  their  labours ; leaving,  in 
many  cafes,  not  merely  fpecimens  of  their  art,  but  their  types,  (of  which  a confiderable 
quantity  muft  have  been  even  then  produced,)  and  their  preffes  behind  them.  The 
art,  which  thus  arofe  in  Germany  from  the  unaided  efforts  of  individuals,  in  France 
was  foftered  by  royal  and  collegiate  patronage.  Louis  eftablifhed  a library  in  the 
Louvre,  and  the  famous  college  of  the  Sorbonne  honoured  its  precindts  by  harbouring 
the  prefs.  But  ftill  Germany  was  mafter  of  the  pofition,  and  Gering,  a German,  was 
the  firft  printer  in  Paris.  He  exercifed  the  art  for  forty  years,  and  was  looked  upon 
almoft  as  an  affociate  of  the  Sorbonne  : but  this  alliance,  whatever  original  benefits  it 
conferred,  had  an  evil  effeCl  on  the  free  fpirit  of  literature,  for  it  eftablilhed  that 
cenforfhip  of  the  prefs  which  is  continued  to  our  days  in  the  Index  Expurgatorius. 

The  necefiity,  perhaps,  which  compelled  Gutenberg,  Fauft  and  Schoeffer  to 
co-operate,  compelled  them  alfo  to  feparate.  Their  myftery,  preferved  in  the  hopes  of 
amaffmg  wealth,  and  which  led  them,  in  fome  inftances,  to  the  deftruCtion  of  their 
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work,  had  too  many  eyes  upon  it  to  remain  inviolate  ; their  expenfes  were  enormous, 
without  immediate  return ; and  the  dock  which  they  had  accumulated  was  difficult  to 
difpofe  of,  confident  with  the  prudence  it  was  neceffary  to  obferve.  In  1458  this 
partnerffiip  was  diffolved,  and  then  the  time  arrived  when  that  which  had  been  planned 
in  privacy,  publicity  had  to  perfect.  This  foon  took  place  : for  in  1462  the  dorming  of 
Mentz  difperfed  the  workmen,  and  gave  the  fecret  to  the  world.  In  1465  it  appeared 
in  Italy,  in  1469  in  France,  in  1474  Caxton  brought  it  to  England,  and  in  1477  it 
was  introduced  into  Spain.  It  fpread  indeed  with  fuch  rapidity,  that  at  the  clofe  of  the 
15  th  century  upwards  of  two  hundred  preffies  were  edablidied  in  Europe. 

Books  of  religion,  law,  philofophy,  and  chivalry  were  in  mod  countries  the 
fird-fruits  of  the  prefs.  The  production  of  books,  however,  was  in  Germany  com- 
paratively dow,  and  in  accordance  with  the  contracted  date  of  education  in  that  country. 
In  France  the  progrefs  was  more  favourable  ; but  in  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Church, 
which  had  within  her  pale  all  the  learning  Chridendom  could  boad  in  thofe  ages,  the 
refults  of  the  art  fprang  to  readier  and  earlier  maturity.  And  this  was  partly  owing 
to  the  perfection  of  its  alphabet.  Italy  had  its  own  character,  of  different  degrees  ot 
beauty,  at  utter  variance  with  the  barbarous  characters  of  the  nations  of  the  North ; 
and  in  Paris  foon  arofe  the  conted  between  the  femi-gothic  character  of  Germany  and 
the  Roman  character,  formed  in  imitation  of  the  characters  of  the  Augudan  age,  to 
which  we  are  now  accudomed.  It  was  the  conted  between  bigoted  monkifhnefs,  the 
fuperfeded  illuminator,  and  modern  improvement,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
promifed  by  a dividon  of  the  refpective  characters  between  two  feparate  dyles  of  works 
— the  folemn  and  the  ponderous  held  to  the  ancient  femi-gothic ; works  of  literature 
and  the  claffics  adopted  the  Roman. 

The  early  printers,  bound  down  by  cudom,  and  the  better  to  cover  their  deceit, 
did  not  condder  their  impreffions  as  ready  for  fale  till  the  initials  and  other  ornaments 
had  been  fupplied  by  the  hands  of  the  illuminator  ; but  the  eagernefs  of  purchafers  to 
procure  copies,  or,  perhaps,  a dedre  to  fave  additional  expenfe,  foon  occadoned  an 
indifference  to  thefe  adventitious  ornaments.  They  then,  on  the  principle  that  pictures 
are  dumb  indrudors,  ornamented  their  books  with  woodcuts,  and  thefe,  according  to 
time  and  place,  were  either  of  a beautiful  or  inferior  order;  great  artids  were  fometimes 
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employed,  and  their  works  are  ftill  held  in  the  higheft  efteem.  In  the  examination  of 
thefe  woodcuts,  it  is  interefting  to  difcover  the  originals  in  the  eye  of  the  defigner — 
the  mural  monument  of  the  old  cathedral — or  the  brafs  effigies  of  fome  noble  knight 
or  dame.  It  is  interefting  alfo  to  obferve  in  ancient  books  the  pictured  compartments 
of  the  page,  and  the  Scripture  legends  explaining  them.  The  illuminated  letter  being 
difpenfed  with,  the  printers  fubftituted  their  woodcut  letter,  at  firft  painting  it,  and 
with  a brilliancy  fubfequently  unattempted.  Succeeding  artifts  indulged  in  whimfical 
and  monftrous  defigns : borrowing  from  architectural  ornaments,  waterfpouts,  and 
entablatures  of  convents  and  public  buildings.  Another  fpecies  of  capital  initial  con- 
fided in  grouping  together  a number  of  figures,  whether  human  or  animal,  in  the  fhape 
of  a particular  letter.  Another  ftyle  was  that  of  introducing  heraldic  embelliffiments. 
Title-pages,  at  firft  unknown,  now  came  into  ufe.  The  letters  were  deeply  cut  into 
a large  wood-block,  leaving  the  furface  as  a dark  back-ground,  to  give  greater  effeCl. 
Figures  were  fubfequently  introduced — hiftorical  portraits,  and  knights  on  horfeback. 
The  moft  favoured  fafhion  of  title-pages  then  became  that  of  engraved  borders  with 
fanciful  defigns,  birds,  fruit,  flowers,  vafes,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  name  of  the 
work  and  that  of  the  author  was  infcribed.  The  laft  mode  of  ornamental  printing 
was  the  introduction  of  the  monogram  of  the  printer,  either  at  the  beginning  or  end 
of  the  book,  which  was  fuppofed  to  confer  a claffical  appearance  on  the  work  folely  as 
that  of  its  printer. 

In  the  hiftory  of  printing,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  its  very  defeCt  at  firft, 
became  fubfequently  a neceffity.  Embarrafled  by  the  accumulation  of  their  wood- 
blocks, the  firft  printers  were  driven  to  the  invention  of  the  moveable  type ; but  when 
the  fecret  of  printing,  as  the  mere  producer  of  manufcripts,  was  divulged — and  when 
its  value  was  appreciated,  and  a comparatively  large  iflue  of  the  fame  work  was 
demanded  ; then,  a return,  if  poffible,  in  fome  fhape  to  their  original  procefs,  would 
have  been  ufeful  : for  its  conftant  reproduction  would  have  been  certain,  without  the 
trouble  and  expenfe  of  recompofition.  This  gave  rife  to  experiments  for  another 
modification  of  type,  of  great  value,  and  without  which  the  operation  of  printing,  as 
abfolutely  neceflary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  literature  at  the  prefent  day,  as  alfo 
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the  great  diurnal  neceffities  of  the  Prefs,  would  have  been  utterly  nugatory.  Many 
attempts  of  different  kinds,  and  of  various  degrees  of  efficiency,  have  from  time  to 
time,  through  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the  art  of  printing,  been  made  to  accomplifh 
this — and  in  our  times  they  have  fatisfabtorily  terminated  in  the  invention,  not  merely 
of  fixing,  but  of  perpetuating  the  type,  by  a means  fubfequently  to  be  explained  to 
you  as  the  ftereotype. 

The  works  of  the  early  printers  were  almoft  invariably  of  the  fame  charabter  ; 
it  was  only  when  printing  had  reached  claffic  countries,  and  acquired  a general  diffufion, 
that  it  was  applied  to  claffic  works.  Connebted  with  monafteries,  it  did  monadic 
work  ; and  in  England  alfo,  its  firft  fpecimens  were  confined  to  the  legends  and 
ftatutes  and  the  earlier  treatifes  on  law  : — then  the  chronicles  or  fir  ft  gatherings  of 
philofophic  hiftory.  Arrived  at  the  day,  printing  at  firft  confined  to  clafs  purpofes 
flowly  felt  its  way,  until  at  length  it  woke  up  the  dormant  mafter  minds  of  antiquity, 
and  we  come  upon  a race  of  men,  worthily  dignified  with  the  title  of  cc  learned 
printers.”  It  is  lingular  that  three  great  families,  I had  almoft  faid  dynafties,  of 
printers,  each  in  its  own  country,  ftand  forward  as  the  greateft  in  this  age,  perhaps  in 
any — the  Aldi  in  Italy,  the  Stephenfes  in  France,  and  the  Elzevirs  of  Holland. 

Aldus  the  elder,  founded  his  printing-office  in  1489,  and  having  obtained  help, 
commenced  at  Venice.  His  firft  publication  was  Greek,  and  it  was  rapidly  fucceeded 
by  other  claffics.  He  was  a fcholar,  and  on  this  he  determined  to  build  his  greatnefs. 
Aldus  was  not  indeed  the  firft  printer  of  Greek,  but  was  the  firft  who  printed  Greek 
with  beauty  and  accuracy.  He  was  the  firft  to  reduce  the  fize  of  books  ; and  to  him 
and  to  Petrarch  we  owe  the  invention  of  the  beautiful  form  of  type  known  as  italic , 
which  being  in  imitation  of  writing  muft  have  been  a moft  important  ftep,  fince  it 
doubtlefs  made  the  books  to  be  more  commonly  underftood  by  thofe  ufed  only  to  the 
old  manufcripts.  The  redubtion  in  fize,  befides  the  gain  in  convenience,  .caufed  a 
redubtion  in  price,  and  almoft  a like  ftep  in  advance,  to  what  printing  was  to  manu- 
fcnpt.  The  revolution  was  great,  and  irrefiftibly  calls  to  mind  the  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  our  own  days  in  the  price  of  books.  Yet  the  beauty  of  the  typography 
and  work,  as  of  the  ink  and  paper,  lefs  excites  our  wonder  than  the  correbtnefs  of  his 
fcholarfhip  commands  our  admiration.  In  this  refpebt  his  care  was  remarkable.  He 
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affembled  round  him  learned  men  for  the  purpofe  of  enfuring  fuccefs  to  his  efforts, 
and  maintaining  the  aftivity  of  his  preffes.  They  met  together  on  Stated  days, 
constituting,  as  he  called  it,  an  academy,  to  fuggeft  works  to  be  printed,  to  affift  each 
other’s  refearches,  or  unite  their  learning  to  folve  difficulties.  Aldus  alfo  adtively 
communicated  with  others  of  the  learned.  His  fon  Paul  fucceeded  him,  and  at  his 
death,  relinquished  thefe  labours  to  Aldus  the  younger,  who  continued  them  almoft 
to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 

There  were  ten  of  the  family  of  Stephens,  of  Paris,  in  the  16th  century  ; 
and  an  equally  large  family  of  the  Elzevirs,  of  Amsterdam,  fpreading  over  the 
17th  century — all  devoted  to  the  art  of  printing:  of  the  Stephenfes,  Robert  and 
Henry  are  the  luminaries.  To  the  one  we  are  indebted  for  the  Thefaurus  of  the 
Latin,  to  the  other,  that  of  the  Greek  language.  Of  the  Elzevirs,  Abraham  and 
Bonaventure  were  the  moft  celebrated — their  editions  of  the  claffics  were  mafterpieces 
of  printing  ; and  the  elegance  of  their  fmall  types  exceeded  even  the  impreffions  of  the 
Stephenfes.  Thefe  are  well-known  names  : but  one  is  little  known,  yet  pre-eminent — 
Amerbach  of  Bafle,  who  printed  from  1481  to  1515.  To  him — to  his  fcholarffiip, 
his  zeal,  and  devoted  wealth — the  world  was  indebted  for  the  works  of  the  Fathers, 
and  for  this  fervice  to  learning  and  religion,  he  Stands  enffirined  in  the  praifes  of 
Erafmus.  With  refpedt  to  Amerbach’s  labours,  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  printer  to 
the  copyift,  is  for  a certain  reafon  Still  plain.  The  copyift  of  an  . ancient  manufcript, 
fay  of  the  Fathers,  might  have  reafons  for  falsifying  his  original ; while  fuch  a charge 
could  never  fall  upon  the  printer.  Thefe  printers,  like  their  predeceffors,  were  artifts. 

Thus  it  will  be  feen  that  the  period  from  1489,  when  firft  Aldus  Manutius 
began  to  print,  to  1680,  about  which  time  the  labours  of  both  the  Stephenfes  and 
Elzevirs  clofed,  or  for  200  years  after  its  mature  eftabliffiment,  the  hiftory  of  printing 
is  nobly  illustrated,  and  goes  with  Singular  unity  hand-in-hand  with  the  history  of 
learning.  And  thus  much  was  neceffary  for  the  consideration  of  that  era  of  printing 
which  conferred  upon  the  world  the  poSfeffion  of  the  claffics.  It  is  remarkable  again 
in  the  hiftory  of  printing  that  three  great  names  appear,  of  a different  character  indeed, 
but  molt  worthy  of  note,  as  being  exemplars  of  the  higheft  clafs  of  typographers. 

Nor  has  our  own  country  been  deficient  in  the  poffeflion  of  printer-worthies. 
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The  name  of  Caxton  is  a houfehold  word  with  us ; and  deferves  a feparate  and  fpecial 
notice.  The  names  of  Balkerville  and  Bowyer  are  ftill  familiar.  The  one  famed 
for  beauty  of  type ; the  other  for  a fcholarfhip,  which  obtained  for  him  the  title  of 
“the  laft  of  the  learned  printers.”  It  is  no  longer  necefiary  for  a printer  to  be  learned: 
it  once  was.  Engaged  in  dealing  with  high  fcholarfhip,  and  printing  from  love  of  fuch, 
he  could  not  have  given  to  the  light  of  day  thofe  mighty  works  of  antiquity,  unlefs 
he  had  felt  their  beauties,  and  dipped  deeply  at  their  fpring.  But  now,  that  all  is 
done,  there  are  no  more  fuch  labours  to  be  accomplifhed.  We  are  no  longer  “learned” 
but  we  are  laborious  printers.  We  not  only  can,  but  have,  performed  practical 
feats,  that  thofe  worthies,  even  if  they  were  all  combined  together,  could  never  have 
executed.  The  Foulifes,  Whittinghams,  Spottifwoodes,  Hanfards,  Clowes’,  are  not 
unknown  to  typographic  fame.  We  no  longer,  like  Amerbach,  bequeath  fortunes  for 
the  production  of  mighty  folios,  but  we  provide  for  you  the  pofleftion  of  the  bed: 
works  in  fcience  and  literature.  Many  can  remember  when  the  introduction  of  machinery 
excited  the  outcry  of  the  deftruCtion  of  labour  ; but  this  produced  the  blefling  of  the 
divifion  of  labour,  which  refuted  in  the  invention  of  the  machinery  which  constitutes 
the  glory  of  our  era.  Where  one  man  did  everything,  although  he  might  have  done 
it  well,  he  could  not  execute  it  rapidly  ; while  now  the  ruftt  of  thought  itfelf  (in  this 
pre-eminently  rapid  age)  can  hardly  exceed  the  velocity  of  the  prefs.  As  an  inftance 
of  this,  I fhall  juft  mention  two  great  public  requirements  ; the  f London  Directory’ 
and  the  c Exhibition  Catalogue.’  The  labour,  exercifed  upon  the  former,  muft  be 
apparent ; but,  time  having  been  taken  at  firft  for  the  domeftic  details,  and  the  main 
mafs  of  matter  remaining  ; revifton  and  correction  alone,  is  neceflary  for  the  future. 
The  c Catalogue’  is  an  ifolated  inftance  of  the  power  of  the  prefs  : from  Polynefia  to 
Peru;  from  Judasa  to  Japan,  that  c Catalogue’  had  to  be  compiled  ; from  January  to 
July,  a period  of  little  more  than  five  months,  was  occupied  in  collating,  comparing, 
and  correcting  a heterogeneous  mafs  : lefs  than  four  months  was  fufficient  for  the 
operations  of  the  printer,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  ift  of  May,  10,000  bound 
catalogues  were  delivered. 

Caxton,  the  mercer  and  political  agent,  was  the  firft  Englifti  printer ; and  in 
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fumming  up  the  names  of  thofe  great  and  learned  men  who  in  other  countries  firft 
perfected  and  carried  nobly  forward  this  moft  ufeful  of  all  arts,  it  is  with  pride  that 
we  find  England  has  a fhare  in  their  glory.  Caxton  embraced  a new  vocation  with  an 
earneftnefs  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  he  recognifed  the  ftupendous  impulfe  which 
he  was  fetting  in  motion  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Amongft  thofe  who  firft 
carried  printing  into  the  various  countries,  by  comparifon,  he  bears  a high  rank,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  almoft  all  countries  except  Germany  received  the  art 
from  the  hand  of  foreigners,  England  pays  her  debt  of  gratitude  for  it  to  an  Englifhman. 
Caxton’s  firft  books  were  printed  on  the  Continent,  but  in  1474  he  opened  a printing- 
office  in  the  Almonry  of  Weftminfter  Abbey.  And  here  may  be  obferved  the  extra- 
ordinary fadl,  that  monafteries  afforded  the  firft  fan&uary  to  that  prefs,  which  was 
mainly  the  caufe  of  the  deftrudlion  of  the  fyftem.  Selfifhnefs  would  have  retained 
this  inftrument  in  its  own  fervice  ; and  the  moment  it  became  popular,  there  were 
ftringent  efforts  to  reprefs  it.  It  was  the  language  of  Wolfey,  “ Either  we  muft  put 
down  printing,  or  printing  will  put  down  us.”  The  clafs  of  types  Caxton  ufed  were 
the  ancient  femi-gothic,  or  black-letter.  His  connexion  with  Weftminfter  is  ftill 
practically  recorded : in  the  common  phrafeology  of  printing-offices,  meetings  of 

compofitors  are  ftyled  chapels , and  the  prefident  is  called  father ; nor,  perhaps,  is  it 
too  bold  to  fay,  that  the  term  juftification  of  type  as  applied  in  a printing-office,  was 
derived  from  a language  that  might  have  been  learned  in  the  Abbey. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  evil  confequences  which  arofe  in  France  from 
the  connection  of  printing  with  the  famous  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  occurred  alfo  in 
England  from  royal  patronage.  Statutes  appear  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  granting  fpecial  privilege  to  particular  parties:  the 
reafon  being,  “ that  printing  was  moft  dangerous  and  pernicious,  if  not  ftraitened  and 
reftrained  by  politic  order  of  prince  or  magiftrate.”  At  this  time  came,  to  give  at 
once  a power  to  printing,  and  an  impetus  to  thought,  the  fierce  controverfy  of  the 
Reformation.  But  in  the  names  of  Wolf  and  Ward  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  there  were 
boldfpirits.  They  affirmed,  that  they  would  print  any  book,  {C  notwithftanding  any  com- 
mand of  the  queen.”  The  Court  and  City  appear  to  have  been  at  variance;  for  Wolf 
triumphed,  and  was  made  printer  to  the  Honourable  City  of  London.  And  this  may 
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be  conlidered  as  a land-mark,  between  what  might  be  termed  private  and  popular 
printing,  fuch  as  we  now  have  the  privilege  to  poftefs  it.  If  all  men  were  Tons  of 
Anak,  or  all  men  were  dwarfs ; if  all  men  were  philofophers  or  fools  ; the  difaftrous 
refults  to  the  human  race  would  be  the  fame.  There  can  no  more  be  a common 
meafure  of  the  mind,  than  there  can  be  a common  ftandard  of  the  body.  It  is  the 
diverftty  that  diffufes  life.  The  majefty  of  man  depends  upon  the  freedom  of  man’s 
thoughts,  and  the  freedom  of  his  thoughts  depends  upon  what  Milton  termed, 
<cthe  liberty  of  unlicenfed  printing.” 

Here  let  me  paufe  once,  on  the  radiance  of  the  paft,  before  I introduce  you  to 
the  fplendours  of  the  future.  The  old  printing  having  done  its  work,  there  was 
ftill  a fpecial  million  for  the  new.  The  moment  that  modern  mind  began  to  foar,  and 
thought  became  free,  books  of  all  kinds,  and  characters,  and  claftes,  aftumed  ftill 
changing  phafes  of  exiftence.  Every  fphere  of  human  fcience  ; every  grade  of  human 
art ; every  movement  of  human  civilifation,  looked  to  printing  for  its  frefti  and  full 
development ; and  hence  arofe  the  more  practical  condition  of  the  prefent  race  of 
printers.  All  this  the  refult  of  Gutenberg’s  idea,  foftered  by  Fault,  and  perfected 
by  Schoeffer. 

I would  now  introduce  you  to  other  three  printers,  not  fo  much  for  the  purpofe 
of  multiplying  examples,  as  to  fhow  that  printing  has  always  been  regarded  as  an  art, 
and  has  moved,  as  it  were,  always  as  an  acceflory  of  learning,  until  it  reached  the 
prefent  deftiny  of  its  practical  power  : thefe  three  are,  Aldrovandus,  the  naturalift,  of 
Bologna,  1599;  the  Due  du  Maine,  at  Trevoux,  in  1704;  and  Horace  Walpole. 
Thefe  men  were  not  printers  by  profeftion,  but  we  fhall  fee  what  they  did  by  printing 
— and  what  they  accomplilhed  for  printing. 

Aldrovandus  is  the  firft  in  time  and  thought ; and  I feleCt  him,  becaufe  he  is 
a grand  example  of  the  union  of  illuftration  and  letter-prefs — every  page  of  his  vaft 
double-columned  folio  work  has  exaCt  reprefentations  of  the  fubjeCts  on  which  he  treats. 
His  work  is  a teft,  and  text-book,  of  everything  true  or  fabulous  in  nature ; and  while 
much  is  to  be  rejected  by  the  credulity  of  the  times,  and  the  impofttions  praCtifed  on 
himfelf,  it  is  ftill  a valuable  repertory  of  fads.  But  it  is  not  a criticifm  of  the  work, 
but  the  character  of  the  man,  that  I would  inlift  on  in  connection  with  printing.  He 
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engaged  travelling  agents  for  the  collection  of  his  materials ; employed  the  firft  artifts 
in  original  drawings ; had  in  his  fervice  the  moll  eminent  engravers ; and  thus,  in  faCt, 
intimately  connecting  himfelf  with  the  art  of  printing,  while  in  fcience  he  may  be 
ftyled  the  Ariftotle  of  Italy. 

The  Due  du  Maine  transferred  his  fovereignty  and  his  parliament  to  the  little 
town  of  Trevoux,  from  which  emanated  the  celebrated  DiCtionnaire  de  Trevoux,  printed 
at  his  own  preffes ; the  hiftory  of  the  work  is  curious,  for  though  no  longer  his,  it  has 
always  preferved  the  name.  At  firft  a plagiary  of  the  Jefuits,  it  became  on  republication 
a favourite  receptacle  for  the  contributions  of  men  of  letters ; and  thefe  were  furnifhed 
in  independent  articles.  This  moft  valuable  Cyclopedia  of  ancient  and  modern  learning, 
antiquarian  and  philological,  gemmed  with  curiofities  of  literary  intereft,  owes  its 
exiftence  to  the  noble  exertions  of  the  princely  printer  of  Trevoux. 

The  name  of  Horace  Walpole  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  brings  us  down  to  the 
days  of  our  fathers.  A man  of  rank,  a fcholar,  and  a gentleman,  he  folaced  the  folitary 
hours  of  an  afflicted  life  with  the  pleafures  of  the  prefs.  An  author  and  an  artift,  he 
ambitioned  to  become  printer.  The  Odes  of  his  intimate  friend,  our  great  poet  Gray, 
were  among  the  productions  of  his  new  profeffion ; and  fquabbles  with  his  compofitor, 
and  the  correction  of  proofs,  alternated  the  chequered  exiftence  of  the  cynic  philofopher 
of  Strawberry  Hill. 

This  printing,  once  fo  fimple,  fo  inartificial,  and  yet  the  very  ideal  of  high  art, 
has  now  become  fo  extended  and  ramified,  that  it  becomes  capable  even  of  feCtional 
divifion,  like  a fcience  ; and  by  the  term  feCtion,  I mean  the  different  operations  by 
which  different  refults  are  produced : thefe  are  three,  prime,  yet  refolving  themfelves 
into  others  ; the  convex  or  furface,  concave  or  intaglio,  and  ftone  or  chemical  printing. 
This  divifion  is  more  familiar  to  you  by  the  terms  letter-prefs,  copper-plate,  and  litho- 
graphy ; and  fuch  an  arrangement,  though  it  may  appear  arbitrary,  is  yet  confiftent  and 
exaCt. 


i st.  Letter-prefs : types  and  machinery  are  its  agencies ; while  this  lies  as  the 
very  germ  of  knowledge  and  literature,  the  others  are  but  acceffories  for  ornament  and 
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illuftration.  In  fail,  this  it  is  which  is  the  agent,  in  its  feveral  departments,  of  the  rife, 
the  progrefs,  and  the  completion  of  a book.  Now  this  remains  limple  as  at  firft,  but 
folid  as  at  firft  ; the  inchoate  idea  ftarted  into  exiftence  an  accomplifhed  fadt.  All  other 
modes  of  printing  have  experienced  changes,  and  undergone  improvements,  but  this, 
the  oldeft,  has  remained  invariably  the  fame.  Yet  I am  fure  you  will  regard  it  with  the 
greateft  intereft  of  all  when  I explain  and  illuftrate  to  you  its  powers,  operations,  and 
details. 


2ndly.  Intaglio  or  concave  printing,  the  reverfe  of  letter-prefs,  the  charadters 
being  funk  inftead  of  raifed,  is  well-known  as  copper-plate  printing.  The  jewellery  of 
the  Hebrews,  the  niello  of  the  armourer,  the  devices  of  sepulchral  brafles — an  art  dating 
from  fabulous  times  of  Etrufcan  civilifation,  and  even  Indian  mythology — ftarted  firft 
into  exiftence  as  an  acceftory  to  printing,  at  the  hands  of  Finiguerra,  the  Florentine. 
Artifts  of  the  higheft  eminence  owe  much  to  the  effedts  which  refult  from  the  line  en- 
graving— from  the  etching — the  mezzotint — 'and  the  aquatint  proceftes — as  by  them, 
fingly  and  colledtively,  their  mafter-pieces  have  been  reproduced  and  difteminated  : and 
whether  in  their  days  or  in  our  own,  it  has  occupied  a foremoft  place  among  the  arts. 
This,  in  fadt,  requires  as  much  genius  as  that  of  the  painter  himfelf,  while  in  many 
inftances  the  refults  are  ftill  more  wonderful  than  thofe  of  the  original.  Its  applications 
are  ufeful  and  ornamental : but  the  ufe  and  the  ornament  are  of  local  and  limited  ap- 
plication. It  is  the  mode  for  reprefenting  high  effedts,  in  writing  and  fcript  charadters,  as 
alfo  artiftic  conceptions  in  pidtorial  illuftrations,  emblems,  and  vignettes — with  a deli- 
cacy of  touch  impoftible  to  obtain  from  letter-prefs  or  wood-engraving.  Its  fuperiority 
for  fuch  charadters  is  obfervable  to  the  moft  inexperienced  eye  by  comparing  it  with 
maps  produced  by  letter-prefs. 

jrdly.  Chemical  printing,  of  more  recent  origin  than  letter-prefs  or  copper- 
plate. Chemiftry,  that  fcience,  which,  though  always  changing,  is  always  true : and 
which  in  the  growth  of  new  difcoveries,  cannot  deftroy  previous  fadts,  although  it  may 
overthrow  the  dreams  of  theory,  is  the  agent  here.  Chemical  printing  may  again  be 
fubdivided  into  lithography,  zincography,  and  the  anaftatic  method.  The  chemical 
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principle  of  affinity  and  antipathy  forms  its  bafts — letter-prefs  being  from  a raifed 
furface,  copper-plate  from  an  incifed  furface,  chemical  printing  is  level.  The  antipathy 
between  oil  and  water  is  known,  but  not  the  affinity  which  they  mutually  poffefs  for  ftone 
and  zinc.  Printing  from  ftone,  or  lithography,  is  available  for  the  rapid  circulation  of 
autographic  documents  which  require  immediate  difperfion ; this,  in  fadt,  was  its  firft 
objedt  and  ufe,  and  was  thought  to  be  an  efficient,  and  far  more  economical  fubftitute 
for  copper-plate.  The  zinc  procefs  is  identically  the  fame,  fave  that  metal  furfaces, 
not  being  capable  of  receiving  every  colour  without  impairing  their  luftre,  are  lefs 
capable  of  chromatic  application.  The  ufe  of  the  anaftatic  procefs  is,  rapidly  and 
inexpenfively,  to  produce  facfimiles  of  ancient  print,  with  a refult  fatisfaclory  enough  to 
fuperfede  the  tedious  and  expenfive  operation  of  tranfcribing,  by  tracing,  which  was 
formerly  pradtifed. 

4thly.  Photography,  in  which  the  fun  is  agent.  In  nature,  the  mightieft  of 
painters — all  artifts  from  all  time  have  taken  him  for  their  ftudy.  Let  but  a cloud 
come  over  earth,  and  what  is  nature  ? Let  but  the  pencil  of  his  rays  touch  the  firma- 
ment, and  every  rocky  height,  every  leafy  nook — every  ripple  and  every  foam  of  the 
eternity  of  ocean — every  oldeft  form  of  ancient  mind — every  architrave  of  middle  age, 
even  to  the  very  fpeck  of  time-honoured  duft,  and  the  time-honoured  ruin,  is  produced 
and  pourtrayed.  But  the  fun  himfelf  may  be  faid  to  turn  printer,  as  far  as  multiplication 
of  copies  is  concerned,  but  only  by  a conftant  ufe  of  his  own  power,  and,  ftrange  to 
fay,  with  the  fucceffive  fading  of  his  efforts.  Photography  has  many  pradtical  ufes, 
but  none  of  fuch  value  in  expediting  work  and  in  economifing  expenfe — as  its  applica- 
tion to  the  accurate  reduction  of  Government  furveys,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  engraver ; 
which  by  the  old  procefs  required  to  be  reduced  by  hand-work.  It  is,  however,  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  fixth  fedtion,  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  perfection ; for, 
by  it,  an  intaglio  printing-plate  can  be  produced  from  a photograph,  and  copies 
multiplied,  as  in  letter-prefs  or  copper-plate. 

5thly.  Siderography.  Steel-printing.  Not  printing  from  a fteel  plate;  but 
printing  fteel  upon  fteel,  fo  that  new  plates  are  produced.  This  is  effedted  by  alternate 
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hardening  and  foftening  of  the  plates.  Of  difficult  operation,  of  reftricted  practice,  it 
is  chiefly  applicable  to  work  which  is  familiar  to  you,  as  exemplified  by  our  poftage 
(lamps,  by  the  more  complicated  labels,  patent  and  excife,  which  require  an  unlimited 
reproduction,  and  by  bank-note  engraving.  This  fedtion  of  printing,  although 
neceflary  to  mention,  is  being  fuperfeded  by  the  agency  of  the  fixth — the  electrotype. 

I have  chofen  to  call  this  a fedtion  ; becaufe,  though  not  ftridtly  a prime  mode, 
like  either  letter-prefs,  copper-plate,  or  chemical  printing,  it  is  fo  far  eflential  to  new 
demands  upon  the  power  and  refources  of  the  prefs,  that  without  its  aid,  certain  refults 
could  not  have  been  accompliffied.  Electricity,  the  fubtleft  and  mod  myfterious 
eflence  pervading  earth  or  air,  and  yet  practically  putting  Shakefpeare’s  cc  girdle  round 
the  earth  ” — confers  the  printing  power  here.  The  following  examples  will  (how  you 
the  interefting  applications  of  this  new  fedtion  : — 

The  art  of  Nature-Printing  could  not  have  been  developed  without  the  printing 
power  of  the  electrotype. 

The  Ordnance  Maps  could  never  have  been  prepared  with  that  facility  and 
excellence  for  which  they  are  fo  remarkable,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  electrotype. 

The  enormous  demand  by  the  public  for  copies  of  the  c Uluftrated  London 
News,’  at  the  interefting  and  important  period  of  the  Crimean  War, 
could  not  have  been  fupplied,  but  by  the  reduplication  of  the  cuts,  only 
by  the  agency  of  the  electrotype. 

The  higheft  art,  and  the  moft  expenfive  labour  of  the  hiftorical  engraver,  can 
be  reproduced  from  the  fteei  plate,  in  all  its  perfection  and  all  its  fidelity, 
only  by  the  agency  of  the  electrotype. 

Nay,  more,  photography  itfelf,  although  a prime  printing  agent,  owes  its 
multiplying  power,  through  the  medium  of  a fixed  plate,  to  the  agency  of 
the  electrotype. 

Here  then  we  have  new  and  fpecial  evidence  of  the  prefent  deftinies  of  printing, 
while  it  is  to  the  agencies  of  light  and  electricity  that  we  (hall  have  to  look  for  future 
improvements  ; and  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  electrotype  is  more  and  more 
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furniffiing  the  means  for  printing  letter-prefs  faffiion — our  prime  and  practical  fe6tion 
— thofe  differences  of  effects  which  fpecially  characterife  the  other  fections. 

Let  me  now  introduce  you,  not  into  a Scriptorium,  but  into  the  Sanatorium  of 
a modern  printing-office  ; let  me  lead  you  through  its  feveral  departments  ; let  me 
explain  to  you  its  operations  ; let  me  fhow  to  you  its  means ; let  me  go  to  the  very 
fountain-head  of  its  power ; let  me  unfold  to  you  the  meafurelefs  amount  of  its 
refources,  and  then  I fhall  be  the  better  able  to  make  you  comprehend  its  object  and 
its  aim ; and  to  enable  me  to  perform  this,  I mud  treat  of  the  operations  of  the  firft 
and  moft  important  fedtion  of  printing — the  letter-prefs. 

Now,  whether  alphabets  be  the  arbitrary  figns  of  independent  nations,  or  the 
remnants  of  a primal  language,  or  the  refult  of  a decompofition  of  hieroglyphs,  they 
are  all  fymbols  of  thought,  as  expreffing  abftradtions  of  things,  and  accommodate 
themfelves  to  the  univerfal  organs  of  human  fpeech.  From  the  copioufnefs  of  a 
cultivated  language,  to  the  mere  mouth-click  of  the  Bosjefman,  there  is  an  awful 
interval,  but  it  is  the  interval  between  intelledt  fublimated,  and  fenfuality  abafed.  It 
is  evident  that  the  firft  idea  of  the  art,  was  that  of  preferving  things  not  thought ; 
and  certainly  not  of  circulating  either.  The  things  themfelves  then  became  the 
objects  of  thought,  by  the  afiociation  of  new  fymbols — and  then,  as  thought 
engendered  ideas,  by  cutting  down  the  fcaffolding,  fo  to  fpeak,  the  fymbols  were  finally 
transformed  into  alphabetic  characters.  Our  miffionaries  and  fcholars  have  copied  thefe 
alphabets,  have  recoined  and  refcued  them  from  inevitable  deftrudtion,  and  tranflated 
the  word-figns  of  favages  and  inftrudled  them  in  our  own  characters.  And  thefe 
achievements  for  printing,  and  the  achievements  of  printing  in  this,  elevate  printing 
from  crude  practice,  aye,  even  a rare  philology,  into  the  very  regions  of  philofophy. 

Infignificant  as  type  (which  is  the  image  of  a found)  may  appear,  extraordinary 
pains  and  fkill,  fcholarffiip  and  intellect,  are  neceflary  to  produce  it.  Champollion  and 
Purgftall  have  been  the  inftrudtors  of  the  type-founder.  The  firft  and  moft  important 
operation  is  the  formation  of  the  punch,  a fmall  bar  of  fteel,  on  which  the  letter  or 
character  of  the  type  has  firft  to  be  cut  in  relief.  This  ftruck  into  copper,  produces 
a counterpart,  termed  a matrix.  This,  fitted  into  an  inftrument  termed  a mould,  into 
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which  the  melted  metal  is  poured,  makes  the  type.  Type — caft  perfedt  in  its  face  or 
legible  character — afterwards  (for  its  adjuftment  and  cohelion  when  compofed) — 
requires  to  be  dreffed.  The  calling  of  the  type  is  a mechanical  procefs — the  cutting 
of  the  die  is  an  intelledual  operation.  This  is  evident  if  we  look  at  the  feparate 
characters  of  different  countries  which  have  been  tranfferred  to  type,  and  ufed  for  the 
purpofes  of  printing ; ftill  more  fo,  when  we  conlider  its  refults  in  connection  with  the 
difficult  and  intricate  characters  of  Oriental  nations. 

The  European  languages  polfefs  two  kinds  of  characters,  one  for  type,  another 
for  writing.  This  is  not  the  cafe  with  the  characters  of  ancient,  barbarous,  and 
Oriental  languages.  The  chifel,  the  ftylus,  and  the  reed  were  more  ufed  than  the 
pen.  The  productions  of  the  chifel  and  the  ftylus  were  not  fo  difficult  to  reproduce  in 
type  form  as  the  writings  with  the  reed  and  pen.  For  the  production  of  writing 
characters,  fuch  as  the  Arabian,  Perlian,  Sanfcrit,  &c.,  in  type  form,  a knowledge  of 
the  mode  of  writing  thofe  characters  is  required  by  the  type-founder  as  well  as  his 
technical  experience.  The  European  languages  polfefs  alphabets  of  capital  and  fmall 
letters.  In  the  Oriental  there  are  no  capitals,  but  one  and  the  fame  letter  is  ufed  in 
various  forms,  according  to  certain  rules.  Now  the  flighted:  confideration  will  enable 
you  to  perceive  the  difficulty  of  cutting  fuch  characters.  The  mod  complicated  of 
thefe  characters,  the  Chinefe,  amount  to  60,000  word-figns  ; thefe  it  would  have  been 
impoffible  to  type-found,  and  if  founded  ftill  more  impoffible  to  have  worked.  The 
Paris  type-founders  refolve  the  characters  into  elements,  termed  keys  ; and  then 
complete  the  word-lign  by  the  addition  of  certain  ftrokes.  Thefe  keys,  amounting 
to  two  hundred  and  fourteen,  become  an  alphabet  of  the  language.  The  Viennefe 
plan  confifts  of  decompoftng  the  Chinefe  character  into  its  parts.  In  the  one  there 
is  a bafis,  around  which  the  other  parts  are  accumulated— in  the  other,  though, 
perhaps,  not  fo  fcholar-like,  but  exhibiting  more  the  wonderful  powers  of  type- 
founding, the  word  is  compofed  by  means  of  every  feparate  part.  This  is  plain,  that 
if  at  any  time,  a fyftem  of  logography,  or  ffiort-hand,  ffiould  become  the  principle  of 
our  written  language,  the  type-founders  would  have  to  purfue  a fimilar  courfe  : taking 
the  nucleus  of  the  character,  and  making  additions  : or  refolving  it  altogether,  and 
thereby  enabling  the  printer  to  conftruCt  ftill  different  characters. 
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Operations  like  thefe  could  hardly  be  expected  to  emanate  from  private 
enterprife  ; they  are  the  peculiar  charaderiftic  of  National  eftablifhments.  The 
earlieft  eftablifhment  partaking  of  a national  character  was  that  of  the  Propaganda 
at  Rome.  This  printing-office  was  founded  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Popes,  for  the 
purpofe  of  fpreading  the  Catholic  Faith.  The  number  of  its  Oriental  types  amounts 
to  twenty-three  founts  of  different  languages.  This,  though  a fmall  number  in 
comparifon  with  the  achievements  of  Imperial  Houfes,  muff  have  been  the  refult 
of  great  induftry  and  fkill  in  its  time — when  we  confider  that  for  two  centuries  its 
date  has  been  one  of  decadence.  The  true  College  of  the  Propaganda  has  been 
transferred  to  England.  The  Serampore  miffion  is  rich  in  type  of  every  diftrid  of 
India — that  vaft  and  now  doubly  interefting  country.  Rome  inadive,  the  Britifh 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  iffues  its  millions  of  volumes  in  the  year. 

The  Imperial  preffes  of  Paris  and  Vienna — rival  eftablilhments — poffefs  in  this 
branch  a rich  colledion  of  treafures  in  typography,  beyond  even  the  fphere  of  an 
Oriental  colledion.  The  National  printing-office  of  France  was  founded  as  far 
back  as  the  time  of  Louis  XIII.,  under  the  aufpices  of  Cardinal  Richelieu;  but 
this  eftablifhment,  like  that  of  the  Propaganda,  underwent  its  period  of  decline. 
During  the  empire  of  Napoleon  I.,  who,  it  is  faid,  caufed  the  type  of  the  Roman 
office  to  be  removed  to  Paris,  it  again  flourifhed.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  the 
colledions  of  Oriental  type  were  confiderably  increafed.  In  general  printing,  the 
‘ Imitation  of  Chrift  ’ is  the  mod  fplendid  produdion  of  its  typography  ; its 
ornamentation  is  magnificent ; and  yet  fo  difficult  is  it  to  execute  a perfed  work, 
that  its  errors,  namely,  the  non-accordance  of  the  date  of  the  charader  of  the  type 
with  the  ftyle  of  the  illuftration,  are  anachroniftic.  In  fpeaking  of  books,  as  the 
produdions  of  Imperial  houfes,  I cannot  omit  the  magnificent  Bible,  known  as  the 
King  of  Pruffia’s  Bible;  this,  though  not  the  achievement  of  an  Imperial,  is  yet, 
of  a Royal  printing-office,  and  for  fplendour  of  typography  and  elegance  of  illuftration, 
may  fafely  vie  with  them.  At  the  prefent  time,  the  ftrength  of  this  Imperial  office 
amounts  to  fifty  languages  of  the  Eaft.  Rich  and  beautiful  as  this  colledion  is, 
it  muft  yield  the  palm  to  its  rival  at  Vienna. 

The  foundation  of  the  eftablifhment  of  Vienna  dates  from  the  prefent  century. 
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While  the  other  printing-offices  afpiredfrom  the  firft  to  the  higher  objedls  of  printing, 
this  office  at  its  origin  was  confined  to  the  printing  of  ftate  documents.  It  continued 
this  fpecial  bufinefs — and  perhaps  in  confequence  of  this  very  reftridtion — it  lapfed  into 
decay.  Under  a new  direction  it  has  more  than  flourilhed,  and  attained  a wonderful 
efficiency.  It  is  not  merely  a great,  a National  printing-office  ; it  is  for  ever  doing 
and  deviling  fome  novelty  and  fome  wonder  in  every  branch  of  fcientific  printing. 
Its  organifation  is  perfedt.  The  workmen  in  every  department  are  fpecially  educated 
from  their  youth.  It  is  for  ever  endeavouring  to  achieve,  and  therefore  has  achieved  ; 
while  a body  of  learned  profeflbrs  are  attached,  to  fugged:  fubjedts  for  pradtice,  and 
pradlice  produces  that  which  might  otherwife  have  been  nothing  but  a beautiful  theory. 
No  fpecial  production  of  this  office  need  be  adduced  for  its  fame.  It  is,  in  fadl,  in 
all  its  departments,  a laboratory  and  academy  of  the  art.  If  in  the  early  ftages  of 
printing,  confiderable  care  and  Ikill  mull  have  been  applied  to  eftablifh  an  alphabet, 
Hill  rarer  care  and  Ikill  was  requifite  to  unravel  back  thofe  ancient  alphabets,  for 
hundreds  of  years,  in  all  their  variations  of  character,  their  multiplicities  of  manufcripts, 
their  abbreviations  and  their  modifications,  in  order  folely  to  define  typographically 
one  common  fcheme  for  all.  Suppofe,  that  printing  were  fuddenly  to  perilh,  and 
that,  in  the  courfe  of  four  or  five  hundred  years,  it  were  redifcovered ; fome  fuch 
procefs  as  this  would  be  neceffary,  philofophically  to  re-adjuft  a printed  from  a written 
language.  This  is  merely  one  of  the  many  refearches  purfued  at  this  truly  Imperial 
office.  The  thoufands  of  its  foreign  alphabets,  with  all  the  materials  for  their 
conftrudtion,  is  one  fadt,  fufficient  to  announce  the  typographical  glory  of  this 
eftabliffiment. 

Imperial  houfes  poffiefs  imperial  advantages,  and  there  are  public  and  world- 
wide benefits  for  which  they  are  peculiarly  adapted.  A government,  with  its  colonies 
and  conquefts,  can  accumulate  lingual  and  typographic  treafures  that  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  private  individuals — it  may  become  an  academy  to  ftimulate  individual 
exertions — but  the  moment  it  trenches,  even  by  its  greatnefs,  on  the  exertions  of 
individual  enterprife,  it  commits  a wrong.  The  efforts  of  the  mind  of  its  own  people 
are  things  which  even  to  touch  is  to  opprefs.  Such  may  fafely  be  left  to  their  own 
refources,  as  is  belt  evidenced  by  the  accomplifhments  of  fuch  houfes  as  Didot,  Claye, 
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Plon,  Beft,  of  Paris;  Mame  of  Tours;  Haafe  of  Prague;  and  Naumann  of  Frankfort: 
it  may  fafely  be  faid,  that  that  which  gives  England  fuch  an  immenfe  fuperiority,  in 
all  which  conftitutes  the  true  power  of  printing — Freedom — is  the  abfence  of  an 
Englifti  Imperial  Printing  Office ; while,  the  extent  and  character  of  work  executed 
by  Engliffi  private  houfes,  is  quite  equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  the  Foreign 
Imperial  houfes. 

Types  cannot  fpeak  to  the  mind  without  the  intervention  of  human  agency — 
they  cannot  arrange  themfelves.  Men  made  them,  and  men  muft  combine  them  : 
this  combination  is  the  occupation  of  a clafs  of  men  who  are  therefore  called  compojitors, 
as  their  work  conftitutes  the  compofition  of  the  book.  They  from  early  training 
and  pradlice  become,  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  mental  and  mechanical 
operations,  tranflators  as  it  were  of  our  modern  hieroglyphy.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  training  of  the  compofitor  that  ultimately  enables  him  mechanically,  as  it  were, 
to  mentally  interpret  illegible  manufcript,  his  fubjedts  being  on  every  topic — divinity, 
law,  philofophy,  politics,  novels,  the  drama — to  undertake  even  the  pundtualion,  a 
queftion  at  once  of  reafon  and  of  rhythm,  in  which  the  author  himfelf  may  be  deficient 
or  undetermined,  is,  if  you  will  confider  it — for  the  compofitor  is  not  generally  an 
educated  man — a perfedt  problem  of  mind.  In  the  courfe  of  his  day’s  work  his  mind 
may  have  to  expatiate — from  mathematics  to  humour — from  humour  to  epic — from 
epic  to  profe : this,  confidering  that  throughout,  his  intelledl  muft  be  confiderably 
fubdued  by  the  varying  details  of  mechanical  operations,  and  the  divided  portion  of 
the  manufcript  which  is  fet  him  to  compofe — is  another  view  of  the  mind  of  the 
compofitor  in  its  ingenuity  and  intuition.  His  labour  muft  move  equally,  mechanically 
and  mentally  ; if  the  mind  be  too  hurried,  his  manipulation  will  be  marred  ; if  he 
compofes  fafter  than  he  conceives,  the  reful t will  be  equally  fatal.  Letter  by  letter 
thefe  types  are  picked  up  in  a compofing-ftick — placed  upfide  down — letter-face 
upwards — reading  from  left  to  right — word  after  word  juftified  into  lines.  Lines 
upon  lines  again,  from  compofing-ftick  transferred  to  galley — from  galley  made  up 
into  pages — page  after  page  impofed,  chafed  and  coigned  up  into  fheets  ; and  in  this 
form,  true  leaden  books,  become  the  everlafting  multiplying  powers  of  a printed  book. 
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This  permutability  of  types,  and  facile  difpofition,  permits  that  which  no  ancient 
form  of  book  permitted,  an  endlefs  power  of  alteration  and  correction. 

But  the  compofition  of  a work  is  eafy,  compared  to  its  correction.  By  this 
I mean,  that  the  whole  form  of  the  work  may  have  to  be  changed — fo  that  the 
appearance  of  the  publifhed  book  may  be  quite  different  from  that  originally  compofed. 
Here  folid  maffes  of  type  have  to  be  moved,  and  re-adjufted — not  merely  in  pages,  but 
in  parcels  and  paragraphs — and  great  manual  care  and  fteadinefs  of  head  is  required 
to  transfer  the  matter  without  deflruCtion  or  confufion. 

The  reputation  of  a Printing  Office  depends  upon  the  general  accuracy  of  its 
works  : after  the  talk  of  the  compofitor  comes  that  of  the  Reader — the  fuccelfor  of 
an  array  of  great  names  of  fcholars  who,  in  former  times,  were  proud  to  occupy 
themfelves  in  this  department — neceffarily  fubffituted  for  them  by  the  great  changes 
in  the  modern  difpofition  of  our  work.  It  is  requifite  that  this  department  fhould  be 
formed  of  a body  of  men  of  judgment  and  knowledge  : competent  to  correct,  not  only 
typographical  incorreCtnefs  and  grammatical  inaccuracy,  but  even  the  author  himfelf ; 
not  refponfible  for  the  general  ftyle  of  the  author,  but  ready  to  point  out  difcrepancies 
of  ftatement,  imperfections  of  ftyle,  repetitions  and  affertions — tirefome  and  incorreCt ; 
and  furthermore  to  preferve  that  uniformity  required  for  the  prefs,  a unity  of  letter- 
prefs  effeCt  to  which  a number  of  compofitors  engaged  upon  a fingle  work  cannot  be 
fuppofed  to  adhere. 

The  errors  of  the  compofitor  are  thofe  of  the  mind  and  eye ; and  the  errors 
of  the  corrector  arife  from  the  fame  caufe,  but  cannot  be  attended  with  the  fame 
consequences.  The  errors  of  the  compofitor  occur  by  accidentally  falfe  diftribution  of 
the  type,  by  hafty  compofition,  by  the  carelefs  preparation  or  illegible  character  of  the 
author’s  manufcript,  and  by  the  eye  dropping  from  fentence  to  fentence  terminating 
with  the  fame  words.  The  manufcript  being  read  to  the  corrector  with  the  intenfe 
unintelligibility  of  his  boy,  an  intimate  inftance  of  the  craft  and  cunning  of  the 
corrector — this  boy  being  the  father  of  the  future  compofitor,  according  to 
Wordfworth’s  diCtum,  that  <f  the  child  is  father  to  the  man” — the  omiffions  are  at 
once  detected  ; his  general  information  enables  him  to  decypher  terms  more  accurately 
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than  the  compofitor ; and  his  fedentary  fupervifion  of  the  page  is  fufficient  to  detedl 
mere  typical  imperfedtions.  Confidering  that  a book  is  compofed  of  feveral  thoufand 
feparate  types,  and  that  the  flighted:  tranfpofltion  of  a Angle  character  will  produce 
an  error,  the  wonder  is,  that  even  all  this  care  flrould  effedt  a perfedt  fpecimen  of  a 
finiflied  piece  of  typography.  After  all,  even  if  errors  occurred  more  frequently,  this 
hardly  interferes  with  the  pleafure  of  the  reader ; for  as  the  types  are  but  idealogues, 
when  the  mind  is  carried  away  by  the  fubjedt,  he  pretermits,  for  the  mod  part,  many 
of  thofe  errors  which  harafs  the  mind  of  the  printer.  Hence  alfo  the  fadt,  that  few 
authors  are  able  properly  to  corredt  their  own  works.  But  errors  of  the  prefs  are 
aflociated  with  the  profound  art  of  firft-rate  fcholarfliip,  exemplified  in  what  are 
termed  c<  various  readings.”  The  poets,  ancient  and  modern,  of  the  Auguftan  and 
Elizabethan  ages,  are  pofitively  indebted  to  errors  of  tranfcription  or  didtation,  for  the 
fineft:  and  mod  ecledtic  criticifm.  There  is  one  peculiarity  of  this  department,  which 
fhows  the  fuperiority  of  mind  over  matter ; that,  though  types  might  be  compofed 
by  a machine,  and  machinery  has  ufurped  the  prefs,  nothing  can  fuperfede  the 
neceflity  for  the  care  and  {kill  of  the  corredtor. 

In  reviewing  printing  in  its  intelledtual  afpedt,  it  is  evident  that  the  invention 
of  the  mode  for  making  types — to  be  combined  and  recombined — required  a greater 
amount  of  ingenuity  than  that  of  the  mere  mode  of  taking  impreflions.  But  the 
operations  of  the  preflman  cannot  be  ignored,  though  it  is  to  the  improvements  of 
machinery  that  we  mud  now  attach  importance.  The  qualifications  of  the  preflman 
mud  be  fuch  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  into  what  may  be  termed  the  pidture  view  of  a 
book ; whether  the  word  pidture  be  applied  to  woodcuts  or  to  letter-prefs.  In  the 
latter,  pidture  view  means  the  uniformly  printed  appearance  of  the  work,  requiring 
the  exercife  of  confiderable  judgment  and  flull.  In  the  former,  this  flcill  and  judgment 
amounts  even  to  a queftion  of  artiftic  tafte  to  produce  from  engraved  blocks  the 
intention  of  the  artift.  And  this  I flrall  have  occafion  to  infill:  upon,  fubfequently, 
when  I compare  the  progrefs  and  pradtice  of  the  modern  fyftem  of  book-illuftration, 
as  contrafted  with  that  of  the  old  workman.  The  ancient  hand-prefs  was  nothing  but 
a prefs,  and  yet  produced  fine  work ; the  improved  hand-prefs — a piece  of  mechanifm 
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- — was  the  refult  of  our  Earl  Stanhope’s  devotion  to  printing,  to  whom  we  are  alfo 
indebted  for  the  ftereotype.  Good  printing  is  commonly  confidered  to  be  the  refult  of 
good  manipulation — but  more  than  good  manipulation  is  required  ; the  quality  and 
condition  of  the  paper  mull  be  taken  into  confideration  as  affecting  the  beauty  of  the 
work ; and  not  leaft,  the  condition  of  the  ink.  The  variations  of  weather  alfo  affeCt  the 
preffman  in  his  work,  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  compofition  of  which  his  inking 
rollers  are  made ; fo  that  you  will  fee  that  good  printing  depends  much  upon  good 
materials,  and  not  altogether  upon  the  good  workman.  There  are  different  ftyles  and 
qualities  of  work  in  engraving — which,  efpecially  if  the  wood  be  of  inferior  quality  or 
badly  feafoned,  harafs  the  preffman,  when  the  intention  of  high  clafs  art  charafterifes 
the  work.  Yet  ftill,  though  machinery  is  virtually  fuperfeding  the  ancient  preffman, 
there  are  works  of  ornamental  typography  which  can  only  be  executed  by  his  hand. 

Splendid,  but  barbarous,  was  the  illuminated  literature  of  old  ; yet,  up  to  the 
prefent  day,  in  ftrift  accordance  with  the  maxim  of  Horace,  that  things  lefs  ftrike  the 
mind,  which  enter  by  the  ear,  than  thofe  that  are  fubmitted  to  the  eye — it  has  ferved  its 
end,  whether  for  adornment  or  illuftration  : the  old  ferved  more  for  adornment  than 
illuftration.  The  illuftrated  literature  of  to-day  faithfully  reprefents,  both  the  require- 
ments, the  genius,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  nations.  From  the  days  of  Albert  Durer  to 
thofe  of  Bewick  and  Landfeer,  the  letter-prefs  and  the  block-book  feem  to  have  gone 
hand-in-hand  together  as  inftruCtors  ; and  if  the  ancient  artifts  willingly  lent  their  aid 
to  the  engravers,  fo  alfo  have  Stothard  and  Turner  enfhrined  the  genius  of  our  poets  by 
giving  a vif  ble  fcene  to  their  mental  conceptions.  If  loft  views,  and  vanilhing  forms  of 
life,  be  embalmed  for  us  in  their  productions,  fo  we  alfo  preferve  for  our  fucceffors  the 
prefent,  which  ftiall  yet  be  loft.  Wood-engraving,  indeed,  though  not  capable  of  fuch 
high  effeCls  as  copper-plate,  from  its  comparative  cheapnefs  and  its  fufceptibility  of  the 
touches  of  a very  high  art,  muft  always  take  a prominent  place  in  illuftrated  literature.  It 
is  impoflible  not  to  affign  .the  palm  to  our  prefent  ftate  of  the  art,  as  compared  with  the 
paft,  confidered  as  the  delineator  of  the  fcenery  of  foreign  climes  and  diftant  countries, 
illuminating  as  it  were,  a work  of  travel ; in  the  confideration  of  this,  it  is  evident  that 
we  rife  fuperior  not  only  to  the  mere  mechanical  contrivances  of  the  early  printers. 
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their  borders,  their  monograms,  their  monfters,  but  that  we  come  in  connexion  with  a 
body  of  printing  artifts.  In  the  prefent  day,  it  has  attained  the  higheft  degree  of 
perfection — if  perfection  of  finifh  be  the  higheft  degree — and  this  has  probably  tended 
in  fome  meafure  to  the  detriment  of  the  art,  as  art : modern  woodcuts  often  wanting 
in  the  rough,  ancient  vigour  what  they  certainly  have  gained  in  delicacy — a foftnefs  and 
brilliancy  due,  in  great  meafure,  to  the  perfect^  manipulation  of  the  preffman.  It  is 
not  now,  however,  chromatic  fplendour  only  that  is  required,  to  catch  the  eye,  and  to 
relieve  the  dingy  furface  of  the  ink.  The  book  is  a thing  for  common  ufe,  and  not 
palatial  ornament.  Pictures  come  in  here  properly  and  fimply  as  a fupplement  to 
knowledge.  Natural  hiftory  ; fcenery,  foreign  or  at  home ; architecture  ; phafes  of 
human  life  and  character ; thefe  are  the  requirements  of  the  modern  illuftrated 
book,  and  thefe  are  ufed  and  added  in  thefe  days,  in  a fty le,  and  with  a profufenefs, 
unattainable  of  old. 

And  yet,  even  where  chromatic  fplendour  is  required,  from  the  fimple  principle 
and  procefs  of  Senefelder,  has  arifen  the  high  art  of  lithography,  which  has  almoft 
put  even  the  old  illuminators  in  the  fhade.  Beautiful  ftudies  in  chalk — gorgeous  land- 
fcapes — botanical  fpecimens — illuftrations  for  books — transfers  from  copper,  fteel,  and 
wood — imitations  of  middle-age  miftals  and  black-letter — reproductions  of  Oriental 
manufcripts  and  Chinefe  drawings  thefe  are  fome  of  the  wonders  of  chemical  printing. 
But  few  could  at  firft  have  expeCted  the  new  and  ftartling  effeCts  which  have  been 
recently  exhibited  in  what  may  be  termed  its  chromo -pictorial  powers.  Take  a 
painting,  whether  in  oil  or  water  colours,  and  the  nature  and  powers  of  that  printing 
procefs  which  can  reproduce  it,  mull  be  matter  of  aftonifhment : as  books  by  the  firft 
feCtion  of  printing,  as  hiftorical  engraving  by  the  fecond,  fo  by  the  third  can  the 
painter’s  art  be  multiplied,  and  thus  not  merely  adorn  the  palace  of  the  noble,  but 
enlighten  the  cottage  of  the  poor. 

Literature  having  now  obtained  univerfal  circulation,  and  knowledge  having 
fpread,  the  ftereotype,  to  which  I have  already  alluded,  obviated  here  a great  difficulty. 
The  demand  for  literature  had  fo  materially  increafed,  that  to  print  off  large  editions  on 
fpeculation  of  immediate  or  eventual  fale,  or  to  keep  whole  works  ftanding  in  type  for 
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indefinite  periods  to  meet  demands  for  reprints,  was  equally  hazardous  : in  one  cafe  there 
was  an  uncalled-for  outlay  of  capital  inverted  in  paper  and  print  ; in  the  other,  there 
was  an  unnecertary  accumulation  of  works  rtanding  in  type,  and  the  confequent  lofs  of 
the  repeated  ufe  of  thefe  types — a principle  quite  in  oppofition  to  the  true  fpirit  of  the  firft 
invention  of  moveable  types.  One  curious  mode,  regarding  the  object  in  view — the 
releaje  of  the  types — conrtfted  in  welding  the  under-furface  of  pages  of  type  together 
into  a folid  mafs  ; this  certainly  effected  ftereotype,  in  its  true  meaning — : fixed  type  ; 
but  it  did  not  effect  the  moft  important  and  defired  object — its  releaje.  Succeftive 
experiments  led  eventually  to  the  procefs  practifed  under  the  fupervifion  of  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope  ; and  this — the  method  of  ftereotype  ftill  in  ufe — confifts  in  making  plafter- 
of-Paris  moulds  of  pages  of  types,  and  carting  plates  in  type-metal : thefe  plates  are 
fac-ftmiles  of  the  original  pages,  and  are  available  for  either  mode  of  printing — hand- 
prefs  or  machinery— by  which  type  is  printed.  Here,  then,  the  whole  idea  of  the 
ftereotype  printing  is  fully  developed  : the  original  type  is  releafed ; and  the  ftereo- 
plates  are  available  indefinitely.  Thus  the  power  of  multiplying  a popular  work  ; of 
preferving  a perfect  claftic  ; is  attained,  while  economy  is  confulted  and  capital  fet  free. 
Let  me  give  you  a faint  idea  of  the  power  of  this  phafe  of  type.  In  one  London 
houfe,  there  are  233,404  plates. — The  c Penny  Cyclopaedia’  alone  has  16,057  plates; 
the  ‘Family  Herald,’  12,957  ; ‘ Houfehold  Words,’  10,228  : if  then,  an  earthquake 
buried  London,  in  fome  fucceeding  age,  no  vain  ftretch  of  the  imagination,  thefe 
leaden  books  might  be  difcovered  in  the  cellars  beneath  her  ftreets,  as  ftrange,  but  not  fo 
obfcure,  as  the  books  of  the  Sibyl,  and  again  live  and  exemplify  a forgotten  literature. 

But  if  thefe  be  the  powers  of  printing  for  thofe  that  fee,  there  is  a deeper 
power  of  printing  for  thofe  that  cannot  fee — for  the  blind  ! Typology  here  ceafes  to 
be  philofophical,  and  becomes  oracular  ; and  unfeen  hieroglyphics  murmur  a foul- 
language.  God,  when  he  denies  the  pofleffion  of  one  fenfe,  doubles  the  fenfibility  of 
another.  Thought  thrills  beneath  the  impreftion  of  a touch,  and  fightlefs  eyeballs  look 
into  eternal  light.  But  even  here,  this  wonderful  and  new  power  of  the  prefs  betrays 
the  imperfection  of  all  human  actions,  as  in  the  production  of  thefe  books  we  are  obliged 
either  to  diflect  an  author  piecemeal,  or  to  revert  to  the  ponderofity  of  the  ancient  tomes. 
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I now  come  to  that  which  has  not  inaptly  been  defignated  the  deftiny  of  printing, 
though,  from  the  moment  of  the  introduction  of  the  fulile  and  moveable  type  printing 
might  be  faid  to  have  feen  the  day.  Yet,  even  then,  and  fubfequently,  its  office  was 
reftriCted — its  objeCt  was  more  that  of  producing  and  fixing  a literature,  than  diffemi- 
nating  it.  It  was  ftill  for  the  chofen  few,  and  not  for  the  people.  Now,  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery  within  the  nineteenth  century  as  the  agent  in  printing,  its 
deftiny  has  been  accomplifhed,  and  nothing  can  reftrain  its  path  or  diminiffi  its  force. 
It  muft  be  apparent  that  the  very  moment  an  agent  was  difcovered,  worked  by  the 
influence  of  fteam — an  agent  poflefled  of  rapidity  of  motion — controllable  power,  and 
the  moft  delicate  manipulation — it  was  capable,  by  a particular  and  complicated 
conftruCtion  of  its  parts,  of  being  applied  to  the  purpofes  of  printing.  The  power  of 
the  hand-prefs  was  limited  in  the  hands  of  men  ; and  ftnce  the  improvements  effected  in 
it — though  lightening  labour,  increafing  fpeed,  and  producing  generally  better  refults — 
were  found  unequal  to  the  increafed  demand  for  literature,  increafed  fpeed  became  a 
defideratum  where  increafed  labour  could  not  be  fupplied ; and  this  was  found  to  be 
efpecially  the  cafe  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  mightieft  exhibition  of  the  power  of  the 
prefs  in  its  application  to  the  production  of  a Daily  Paper. 

Let  me  revert  to  the  hand-prefs,  to  give  you  a clearer  idea  of  the  operations  of 
machine-printing.  Laying  the  form  of  types  with  due  precifion  on  the  prefs — the 
working  of  the  ink  on  the  furface  of  the  types — laying  the  paper  in  its  exaCt  place  on 
the  tympan — pulling  down  the  frilket  over  the  tympan — running  them  to  and  fro 
under  the  platten — flow  and  laborious  fucceffion  of  pulls,  once  neceflary  to  be 
perfected  by  three  independent  movements.  Had,  then,  the  old  mode  of  applying  the 
ink  to  the  types,  and  which  obtained  from  the  earlieft  period  of  printing,  been  never 
capable  of  change,  the  new  power  of  printing  by  machinery  would  have  failed  as  an 
effective  fubftitute  ; but  juft  previoufly,  and  quite  independently,  a revolution  took 
place,  which  led  to  unforefeen,  but  important  refults.  The  roller  was  invented,  for  the 
equal  and  eafy  diftribution  of  the  ink,  and  this  roller  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  the 
working  by  machinery.  This  gives  you  a faint  idea  of  the  perfection  of  that  machinery 
which  combines  thefe  manifold  and  delicate  procefles,  and  which  executes  them  with  a 
celerity  a thoufandfold,  with  greater  perfection,  and  without  any  confufion.  Of  human 
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agency  nothing  is  required  fave  the  boy  that  fupplies  the  paper,  and  the  man  that 
infpeCts  the  progrefs  and  preferves  the  uniformity  of  the  work  ; the  diftribution  of  the 
ink — the  rolling  that  ink  on  the  forms — the  fupply  of  paper — its  conveyance  by  tapes 
and  rollers  under  the  impreflion  cylinder,  through  the  machine,  until  finally  ejeCted, 
together  with  the  adjuftment  of  the  impreflion — all  this  is  due  to  the  agency  and  power 
of  machinery.  Machinery  is  conftruCted  for  two  different  objeCls  : — flow,  for  fine  clafs 
work — rapid,  for  the  purpofes  of  the  Prefs.  For  the  former,  the  type-form  is  impofed 
upon  a flat  furface,  which  has  a reciprocating  motion  under  an  impreflion  cylinder. 
For  the  latter,  the  type  form  is  impofed  upon  a revolving  cylinder  (horizontally  or 
vertically  placed),  againfl:  which  revolve  impreflion  cylinders  placed  round  it  at  equal 
intervals.  Thefe  are  the  principles  of  the  two  kinds — and  each  is  capable  of  Ample  or 
complex  arrangement.  There  is  a limit,  however,  to  the  rate  at  which  type-forms 
muft  travel,  becaufe  undue  fpeed  would  be  attended  with  deftruCtion  to  the  inking 
rollers  (the  prime  element  of  machine-printing) — and  as  there  is  a limit  to  the  number 
of  fheets  which  a man  can  fupply  to  the  machine  in  a given  time,  it  is  clear  that  the 
fpeed  muft  be  proportionate  to  the  fupply.  As  the  productive  rate  of  machinery 
depends  not  fo  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  type-forms  (whether 
impofed  upon  horizontal  and  vertical  cylinders  or  upon  flat  furfaces)  are  made  to 
revolve  or  reciprocate,  as  upon  the  number  of  modes  of  fupply,  technically  termed 
feeders,  it  is  plain  that  the  greater  the  number  of  feeders  which  can  be  placed  round 
the  former  (the  vertical  or  horizontal  cylinder,  as  the  cafe  may  be,)  the  more  power- 
fully the  machine  becomes  adapted  to  the  rapidity  of  production ; fince  at  every 
revolution  of  the  vertical  or  horizontal  cylinder  (upon  which  the  type-form  may  be 
impofed)  as  many  copies  will  be  printed  as  there  are  feeders  placed  round  it : thus 
fpeed  is  obtained  without  undue  increafe  in  the  travelling  rate  of  the  type-forms.  This 
will  be  apparent  to  you  on  infpeClion  of  the  Diagrams.  The  moft  ftriking  example  of 
organifation  of  machinery  known  is  that  of  the  c Times.’  But  at  length,  machinery, 
in  connection  with  journalifm,  would  be  next  to  ufelefs  without  the  aid  of  the 
ftereotype ; for  its  very  rapidity  would  have  defeated  its  objeCt. 

The  machinery  of  the  1 Times  ’ confiflis  of  one  vertical  machine  of  nine  feeders,  two 
vertical  machines  of  eight  feeders,  three  horizontal  machines  of  four  feeders,  with  four 
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engines  of  twelve-horfe  power;  the  nine-feeder  machine  prints  at  the  rate  of  13,500 
per  hour ; the  two  eight-feeders,  each,  print  at  the  rate  of  1 2,000  per  hour ; the  four- 
feeder  machine,  at  the  rate  of  5000  per  hour.  On  occafions  when  the  c Times  ’ 
confifts  of  two  fheets  of  eight  pages,  the  fyftem  purfued  is  as  follows  : Between  the 
hours  of  fix  and  one,  from  the  previous  evening,  the  firft  (the  advertifement)  fheet,  is 
printed  from  the  two  eight-feeder  machines.  About  two  in  the  morning  the  firft  form, 
of  the  fecond  fheet,  or  newfpaper,  commences  printing  on  the  nine-feeder  machine ; the 
fecond  form,  delayed  two  or  three  hours  for  the  lateft  account  of  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  is  ftereotyped ; a procefs  requiring  only  fome  twenty  minutes  : fo  that,  by 
printing  this  form  in  duplicate  at  the  two  eight-feeder  machines,  previoufly  occupied 
by  the  Supplement,  the  delayed  form,  in  confequence  of  this  duplication,  catches  the 
firft,  in  fufficient  time  to  allow,  which  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  the  defpatch  of 
the  country  editions.  At  this  prefent  time,  machinery  of  ftill  greater  power  is  in  the 
courfe  of  conftrudlion  for  the  c Times.’  Could  Gutenberg,  if  he  were  to  rife  from  the 
dead,  imagine  that  at  the  prefent  day,  there  would  be  more  than  4000  preftes  in 
Europe,  each  houfe  being  defignated  by  its  prefs  ; and  of  thefe,  600  in  the  City  of 
London  alone, — and  1000  printing-machines  in  England,  fupplying  the  printing 
requirements,  on  fuch  a fcale  as  this,  for  her  populations  ! Have  I not  rightly  termed 
this,  the  material — I fhall  yet  have  to  confider  the  moral — deftiny  of  printing  ? 

Now,  as  it  is  the  Prefs  which  chiefly  required  rapidity  in  its  various  departments, 
it  is  to  the  Prefs  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  firft  ideas  of  any  mode  of  facilitating 
compofition  ; — and  as  it  is  to  the  Prefs,  that,  if  type-machinery  be  ferviceable  at  all,  it 
is  moft  efpecially  applicable,  I fhall  here  explain  the  purpofes  and  difficulties  of  this 
peculiar  machinery.  The  firft  endeavour  to  facilitate  compofition,  was  the  curious 
method  known  as  logotype — and  this  confifted  of  cafting  entire  the  main  or  leading 
words  of  fentences.  This  would  at  firft  appear  a great  faving  of  time  and  labour  ; but 
you  perceive  that  an  injury  to  one  character  of  the  word  deftroyed  the  word  itfelf,  and 
thus  rendered  the  idea  altogether  nugatory.  It  moreover  complicated  the  fyftem  of  the 
compofitors’  cafes.  In  later  days,  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  conftrudlion  of 
machinery  for  compofing  and  diftributing  type.  Without  altogether  negativing  the 
poffibility  of  a fuccefsful  application  of  mechanifm  to  perform  that  which,  we  have 
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before  defcribed,  muft  be  a purely  mental  occupation,  I will  ftate  what  has  to  be  over- 
come to  arrive  at  a perfedtly  practical  refult.  The  queftion  is  not,  Can  a machine  be  con- 
ftrudted  to  compofe  and  diftribute  type  ? That  is  already  an  eftablilhed  facft.  It  is,  Can  a 
machine  be  fo  conftrudted  as  not  only  to  compofe  type,  but  alfo  to  juftify  it  into  lines  ? 
If  not,  then  hand-compolition  muft  remain  immeafurably  fuperior  in  rapidity  and 
economy  ; becaufe  the  lofs  of  time  refulting  from  the  double  operation  of  one  party 
employed  upon  the  adtion  of  the  machine,  and  another  employed  in  juftifying  or  regu- 
lating the  compofed  types  into  lines,  is  not  counteradted  by  any  increafed  fpeed  in  the 
compofition  : the  moft  wonderfully  perfedt  machine  will  not  enable  a man  to  read  and 
underftand — in  fadt  to  do  the  combined  operations  of  the  compofitor.  If  this  be  the 
cafe  with  the  operations  of  the  Prefs,  how  much  ftronger  muft  be  the  objection,  in  the 
varied  operations  of  book-work — fo  fine,  fo  ingenious,  fo  complicated,  fo  mental,  as 
detailed  to  you  in  the  defcription  of  the  compofitor  ? 

As  literature  led  to  printing — fo  printing  alfo  led  to  literature.  Created  thus 
at  firft,  it  afterwards  controlled  it.  By  literature  you  will  underftand  that  I mean,  not 
the  fpecial  departments  of  fcience,  but  that  inner  love  of  the  beautiful  which  has  always 
been  the  exponent  of  the  human  mind.  From  the  poetry  of  Chaucer  to  that  of  Tennyfon, 
from  the  romances  of  Scuderi  to  thofe  of  Scott,  there  is  a vaft  interval,  not  fo  much  of 
time,  as  of  the  modes  of  thought ; but  even  here  perhaps,  not  fo  much  the  mind  of  the 
times,  as  the  material  agency  may  be  regarded  as  an  inftrument  in  the  difference. 
Tafte,  though  uneducated,  is  ftill  true.  Paftion,  though  ftrong,  may  ftill  be  pure. 
Love  and  hate,  the  diverfities  and  contrails  of  fociety,  the  fplendour  of  the  rich  and  the 
fqualor  of  the  poor — thefe  are  things  which  agitate  the  bye-lanes  and  the  alleys  as  much 
as  any  boudoir  in  Belgravia.  The  days  of  chivalry,  even,  are  not  gone  by  with  them.  The 
novels  of  Bulwer,  and  of  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  are  not  read  with  half  the  intenfe 
intereft  by  the  lady  on  her  fofa,  as  fome  pitiful  or  exciting  tale  in  the  penny  literature 
of  the  poor.  But  the  novels  of  Bulwer,  and  Dickens,  and  Thackeray,  while  equally 
dilplaying  character  and  diffedting  paftion,  are  of  a higher  tone,  and  rather  put  man  the 
abftradt  before  you,  than  man  the  individual ; rather  elevate  by  contraft,  than  degrade 
by  contact.  But  how  to  circulate  thefe  mafter-pieces  among  the  million,  would  have 
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been  an  unfolved  problem,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fadl,  that  printing  can  control  litera- 
ture ; that  as  the  means  muft  be  worked,  it  can  only  be  fuccefsfully  worked  by  cheap- 
nefs.  The  moment  the  copyrights  of  valuable  works  become  available,  printing  has 
always  ftepped  in  to  prevent  them  from  perilhing  or  becoming  fcarce.  They  had 
ferved  their  purpofe  with  the  few — they  now  became  the  property  of  the  many. 
Our  immortal  authors,  the  harbingers  of  a moral  day ; our  Shakefpeares  and 
Miltons,  our  Addifons  and  Goldfmiths ; have  thus  reached  a multitude  of  readers, 
with  whom  elfe  they  never  could  have  been  familiar.  The  very  block-books  of 
old  have  become  as  nothing  in  comparifon  with  our  penny  illuftrated  literature. 
The  whole  power  of  the  printing  mind  has  been  but  to  elevate  this.  I fpeak 
not  of  the  movements  for  great  public  good,  effected  by  great  public  bodies, 
nor  of  the  efforts  of  religious  focieties : I fpeak  merely  of  the  individual  enter- 
prifes  of  private  printing.  Knight  and  Chambers  have  been  the  foremoft  printing 
philanthropes ; and  printing  competition  has  even  had  its  influence  on  the  Prefs. 
This  conftitutes  the  literature  of  the  great  intelligent  middle  clafs.  Even  the  artifan 
and  the  feamftrefs,  their  children  and  their  families,  muff  have  fomething  more  than  the 
companionfhip  of  mifery  to  excite  and  guide  thought ; fomething  to  elevate,  inftrudt, 
confole.  Where  is  this  literature,  in  accordance  with  their  limited  means  of  learning, 
to  be  found  ? In  the  penny  literature,  adapted  to  the  very  tone  of  mind,  and  the 
erratic  but  ftill  common  tafte  of  the  pooreft  of  the  poor.  Where  does  the  ‘ Family 
Herald,’ with  its  circulation  of  252,750,  move? — among  the  mafles.  Where  does 
the  ‘ London  Journal,’ with  its  circulation  of  400,000,  move? — among  the  mafles. 
Let  us  take  another  clafs  of  literature — what  I may  term  family  literature.  Where 
does  the  ‘Sunday  at  Home,’  with  its  circulation  of  75,000,  move? — among  the 
mafles.  Where  the  ‘ Leifure  Hour,’ with  its  circulation  of  95,000? — among  the 
mafles.  Thought  tells — mind  moves.  If  then  the  mind  of  the  people  be  elevated  to 
your  own,  the  mind  of  the  people  mull  move  more  equally  with  your  own,  and  prove 
to  both  that  there  is  not  merely  no  natural,  but  no  adtual  antagonifm  between  them. 
And  quiet  thoughts  and  foothing  influences,  engendered  by  fuch  ameliorating  agencies, 
will  do  more  to  lighten  the  intervals  of  labour,  than  the  mournful  cadence  of  Hood’s 
tc  Song  of  the  Shirt.” 
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What,  then,  man  wants  to  do,  he  does  : and  his  very  adtions  thus  prefent 
new  wants.  It  is  the  law  of  his  progrefs.  Seal-engraving,  rock-fculpturing,  tablet- 
carving, block-cutting,  fufile  types,  prefles,  machines,  are  but  the  outer  fign  of  the  one 
and  inviffble  mind.  When  the  nations  fat  in  c grofs  darknefs,’  there  dill  was  a gleam, 
but  only  a gleam,  of  the  primal  civilifation.  The  third  of  conqued,  which  fird  cut 
up,  and  then  coalefced  the  peoples,  made  the  labour  and  the  intelledl  of  the  gifted 
among  them,  fubfervient  to  the  glory  and  luxury  of  their  conquerors  ; then  arofe  the 
mighty  monuments  of  the  pad,  which  ferve  as  hidoric  landmarks  to  the  prefent. 
Then  arts  began,  douridied,  and  faded — faded,  but  to  rife  again  ; and  according  to 
the  genius  and  requirements  of  the  country  and  the  people,  took  various  diapes  of 
elegance  and  tade,  but  the  pervading  principle  was  the  fame.  Then  literature,  which 
was  but  at  fird  the  trappings  of  barbaric  pride  : and  then  the  afpirations  of  thought — 
fubtle  in  the  Oriental,  profound  in  the  Greek,  practical  in  the  Roman — poured  with 
its  advancing  tide  of  civilifation  upon  the  regions  of  the  Wed  in  new  forms  and  with 
a new  faith — and  then  rolled  back  upon  the  Ead,  with  new  fublimity  and  fenfe  : but 
dill,  amid  convuldons  of  the  nations — this  feething  of  the  fands  of  truth — a beacon 
has  arifen,  which,  though  it  cannot  prevent  dorms,  can  avert  catadrophes  : though  it 
cannot  eradicate  error,  can  overcome  crime : and  that  beacon,  is  Printing  and  the  Prefs. 
Gathering  up  all  its  dores  from  the  remoted  pad,  it  accumulates  them  with  reflected 
light  upon  the  darknefs  of  the  unknown  future.  Philofophy,  hidory,  theology, 
fcience,  arts,  languages,  are  embalmed,  and  that  which  was  once  the  painful  record  of 
ifolated  fadts,  has  now  become  the  free  inheritance  of  all.  It  is  not  the  dumb  oracles 
of  done — with  their  redridted  records,  and  their  local  application — though  they  put  a 
torch  into  our  hands  to  illumine  the  dawn  of  the  pad.  It  is  the  winged  words  of  the 
printed  book,  which  cover  with  an  eternal  effulgence  the  dedinies  of  the  future.  Not 
things,  but  thoughts,  now  control  human  adtions,  and  regulate  the  progrefs  of  human 
minds.  The  glories  of  all  languages,  deeply  indebted  as  we  are  to  them  for  profundity 
and  practice — are  in  the  dediny  of  printing  but  as  tongues  and  dialedts,  to  the  glories 
of  the  diffudon  of  our  own.  It  is  not  the  millions  of  bibles  that  fow  Truth  broadcad 
over  the  earth.  It  is  not  the  billions  of  books  that  create  and  mould  knowledge  to 
the  requirements  and  form  of  every  mind.  It  is  not  the  Giant  Prefs,  that  from  the 
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four  winds  of  Heaven  wafts  to  all  quarters  of  the  world  the  woes  and  wants,  the 
wickednefs  and  worth  of  man,  and  unfurls  in  its  hand  the  never-drooping  ftandard — 
Liberty  ! Deals  with  the  high  politics  of  nations,  and  defcends  to  the  humbled:  needs 
of  human  life ! Elevates  the  being  into  the  Man,  and  teaches  men  and  men,  though 
divided  by  oceans,  that  they  are  brothers  ! It  is  not  even  this.  It  is  this  : the  life, 
the  fpirit,  and  the  principle  that  pervades  it,  and  renders  it  immortal ! It  is  this  : that 
Printing  has  rendered  intelligence  imperifliable  ! This  power,  neither  Sorbonne  nor 
Index  Expurgatorius  can  fupprefs.  This  power,  neither  Caefar  nor  Satan  can  with- 
ftand.  And  if  ever,  in  the  providence  of  God,  the  prophecy  of  Lord  Macaulay 
fhould  be  accomplifhed,  that  the  New  Zealander  fhall  one  day  fit  upon  the  ruins  of 
London  Bridge,  the  civilifation  that  fhall  have  led  that  foul-enfranchifed  favage  to 
furvey  and  to  mourn  over  the  mother  that  had  yearned  for  and  faved  him,  will  all  have 
emanated — to  him  and  to  his  countrymen,  and  to  millions  like  him,  who  have  efcaped 
into  the  c marvellous  light  ’ — from  the  might  and  the  majefty,  the  power  and  the 
purity,  of  England’s  Printing  and  of  England’s  Prefs  ! 
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